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[From  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  OAicf.J 

“  On  motion  by  Mr.  Blythe,  Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  appoint  a  cons- 
mittee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report,  at  the  next  meeting'  of  Presbytery, 
some  expedient  plan,  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  which 
results  from  church  members  being  proprietors,  or  active  agents,  or  travelling, 
in  such  conveyances  as  are  concerned  in  the  violation  of  this  day. 

“  Messrs.  Nevin,  Halsey,  and  Baird,  were  appointed  a  committee  for  thi» 
purpose.” 

Pittsburgh,  January  12, 1836. 

“  The  committee  on  the  Sabbath  reported.  The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted;  and  it  was  ordered  to  publish  10,000  copies  of  it,  in  pamphlet  form, 
by  means  of  a  subscription  opened  in  the  Presbytery  for  the  purpose,” 

Raccoon  Church,  April  21, 1836, 


REPORT  ON  THE  SABBATH. 


The  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  case  of  church 
members  travelling,  or  being  concerned  as  proprietors  or  agents  in  public 
conveyances  which  run,  on  the  Sabbath,  make  their  report  respectfully  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  question  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  w'e  take  to  be  set¬ 
tled.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss  the  grounds  on  which  its  authority 
remains,  and  will  continue  to  remain  till  the  end  of  time,  sure  and  firm  as  it 
•was  in  the  beginning.  Tlie  institution  was  ordained  before  the  Fall;  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  it  are  always  the  same,  flovring  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  man; 
and  its  sanctions  are  written  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  interwoven  with 
the  order  he  has  fixed  in  nature,  as  well  as  published  in  the  Bible.  It  stands, 
accordingly,  a  constituent  part  of  the  all  perfect  Law,  which  was  given  at 
Sinai  for  all  nations,  and  for  all  ages.  The  ceremonial  appendages  which 
were  thrown  around  it  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  have  indeed  fallen  away 
through  the  liberty  of  the  gospel;  but  neither  Christ,  nor  his  apostles,  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  new  economy  he  came  to  reveal,  have  altered  the  law  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  itself.  That  still  holds  its  place  in  the  decalogue,  sacred  and  full  of 
meaning  as  its  other  statutes;  and  without  it  the  arch  would  not  be  complete, 
on  which  the  entire  structure  of  religion  is  now  made  to  rest,  in  the  unchange¬ 
able  rights  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  no  less  unchangeable  dutiea  of 
men  on  the  other. 

And  this  very  view  of  its  authority  is  sufiicient  to  show,  that  the  sta- 
hility  of  the  institution  in  the  church  is  of  vital  consequence.  If  it  enter 
thus  deeply  into  the  ground-work  of  religion,  it  cannot  he  thrust  from  itar 
place  among  men  without  endangering  all  the  interests  of  truth.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  light  moment,  whether  the  Sabbath  shall  be  upheld  or  not  The 
honor  and  power  of  religion  are  essentially  connected  with  its  right  observance. 
Piety  must  always  suffer  just  in  proportion  as  its.  claims  are  forgotten  or  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot  The  experience  of  the  church  in  different  ages,  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  has  been  full  of  instruction  on  this  point.  It  is  therefore 
highly  necessary  to  be  vigilant  and  active,  in  withstanding  every  influence, 
that  may  threaten  at  any  time  to  shake  the  credit  of  this  holy  day  or  impair 
the  sense  of  its  authority.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  perhaps  a  small  evil, 
to  tolerate  the  beginnings  of  abuse  here,  in  the  church;  but  if  these  beginnings 
evidently  open  the  way  to  deeper  and  more  general  desecration,  and  if  such 
desecration  must  in  the  nature  of  things  endanger  the  entire  interest  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  case  is  made  to  assume  at^once  an  importance  which  justifies 
and  demands  the  most  wakeful  attention.  Li  our  own  country  in  particular, 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  guarded  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  It 
may  weU  be  denominated,  the  palladium  of  our  civil  liberties,  as  well  as  of  all 
our  religious  blessings.  Our  prosperity  has  been  deeply  connected  from  ths 
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beginning  with  our  religion;  and  our  religion  has  been  no  less  deeply  con¬ 
nected  with  the  standing  power  of  this  sacred  institution,  as  it  was  left  to  us 
by  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  those,  whom  God  raised  up  to  be  the  founders  of 
the  great  nation  to  which  we  belong.  Just  so  far  as  we  have  differed  from 
the  great  body  of  the  nations,  in  being  a  people  that  have  taken  delight  in  the 
Sabbath,  and  counted  it  honorable,  God  has  made  us  to  differ  from  them  also 
in  giving  liis  word  success  in  our  borders,  and  in  crowning  us  with  prosperity 
and  peace  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world.  And  we  may  readily  understand, 
that  cur  destiny  is  still  linked  with  the  same  divine  institution,  in  the  same 
way.  The  Sabbath,  respected,  honored,  and  observed,  may  save  the  nation, 
cr  at  least  the  church,  amid  all  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  coming  to  be 
surrounded.  But  let  this  be  subverted,  and  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  lib¬ 
erty,  and  peace,  will  be  involved  together  with  it  in  one  common  ruin.  Such 
a  government  as  ours  can  stand  only  in  the  prevailing  sense  of  religion  among 
the  people;  and  under  such  a  government,  this  cannot  possibly  be  m'hintained 
without  a  standing  general  veneration  for  the  Sabbath.  A  despotic  throne, 
and  a  priesthoed  made  strong  by  the  power  of  superstition,  might  be  able  per¬ 
haps  to  maintain  themselves  without  any  such  help;  but  where  thought  is  free 
and  the  light  of  knowledge  unrestrained,  as  in  these  United  States,  if  the  moral 
bands  of  which  we  now  speak  be  broken,  there  can  be  no  hope.  The  sanctuary 
and  the  Bible,  in  such  a  case,  must  quickly  be  renounced  altogether;  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  infidelity  be  only  the  swift  prelude  to  anarchy  and  blood  through  tho 
whole  land. 

From  this  very  quarter,  however,  great  danger  is  actually  urging  upon  us- 
as  a  people,  at  the  present  time.  The  law  of  the  Sabbath,  which  has  been  as  a 
sanctuary  and  shield  heretofore  for  our  defence,  is  threatened  with  disgrace 
and  ruin.  Wc  all  know,  that  of  late  a  fearful  onset  has  begun  to  be  made 
upon  its  sacred  obligations.  No  direct  attack  indeed  of  any  formidable  char¬ 
acter  has  yet  been  brought  against  its  authority,  as  a  divine  institution;  but 
powerful  agencies  are  at  work  to  undermine  and  subvert  silently,  in  the  mind,s 
of  the  people,  the  faith  and  reverence  with  regard  to  it,  in  which  alone  it  can 
have  any  true  cr  lasting  force.  Already  in  this  way,  the  day  has  fallen 
greatly  from  the  high  distinction,  which  it  once  had  in  the  American  nation. 
A  growing  disrespect  for  its  claims,  connected  too  evidently  with  a  growing 
scepticism  on  the  subject  of  its  moral  sanctions  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  sys¬ 
tem,  has  come  to  stand  out  with  portentous  import  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  national  mind;  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent, 
that  without  a  strenuous  effort  for  its  support,  the  Sabbath  will  soon  be  found 
on  our  own  shores,  as  in  so  many  parts  of  the  old  world,  no  better  than  a 
shadow  or  a  name.  It  may  be  well  here  just  to  glance  at  seme  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  are  steadily  working  toward  this  unhappy  result. 

1.  Our  government  is  making  war  upon  the  institution,  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  land,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  The  law  which  makes  the 
Sabbath  sacred  is  deliberately  violated,  b}^-  the  ti-ansportation  of  the  mail,  and 
the  opening  of  tho  post-offices,  every  week,  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and 
tho  people  are  taught  continually  in  this  v/ay,  that  political  or  commercial 
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interests  arc,  in  the  estimation  of  their  rulers,  of  higher  account  than  all  the 
ends  for  which  the  Sabbath  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  given. 

2.  The  high  places  of  power  and  fashion,  encouraged  and  sustained  by  this 
example,  arc  throwing  off  their  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  day  more  and 
more,  and  transmitting  their  own  spirit  downward  through  all  the  subordinate 
departments  of  life. 

3.  The  feverish  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  ever  calling  for  novelty,  excite¬ 
ment,  action,  at  the  expense  of  all  deep  and  earnest  feeling — a  spirit  that 
falls  in  remarkably  well  with  the  outward  course  of  things  in  our  own  country 
— is  inimical  to  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath.  The  meaning  and  power  of  this 
holy  institution  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  its  spiritual  connections.  The  very 
design  of  it,  is  to  break  the  strong  and  steady  flow  of  this  woriefs  life,  and  to 
give  room  for  “  the  things  which  arc  not  seen  and  eternal”  to  assert  their 
truth.  Of  course  it  must  alwa,ys  lose  its  hold  upon  men's  regard,  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  sense  of  spiritual  realities  may  be  obscured  or  altogether 
extinguislied  in  their  souls.  Such  an  age  as  ours,  accordingly,  can  hardly 


be  expected  to  retain  its  reverence  for  the  Sabbath.  An  institution  which 
has  respect  so  much  to  a  higher  world,  which  draws  its  significancy  so  direct* 
ly  from  the  things  of  the  spirit,  which  calls  the  soul  avray  from  all  that  is  cut- 
v^ard  and  passing  in  order  to  fix  it  in  holy  rest  upon  the  enduring  forms  of 
truth  that  lie  hid  within  the  soul  itself,  can  have  little  attraction  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  that  is  so  taken  with  the  outward  and  material,  as  to  be  in  danger  already 
of  questioning  every  law  that  cannot  be  brought  directly  or  indirectly  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  senses. 

o 

4.  Our  business,  internal  improvements,  and  general  prosperit}^  increase 
the  danger.  These  contribute  every  day  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  evil 
tendency  which  has  just  been  described.  The  facilities  enjoyed  among  us  for 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  opening  fields  of  enterprise,  the  spirit  of 
emigration  and  change,  the  communication,  ever  active  and  ever 
increasing,  that  is  going  forward  between  one  place  and  another,  the  rage  of 
speculation,  the  outward  sound  and  show  of  trade;  all  conspire  to  form  the 
general  mind  to  a  habit  of  thought  deeply  unfavorable  to  all  right  views  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  temptations  to  violate  it  are  increased,  and  the  forms  of  profa¬ 
nation  multiplied  from  year  to  year.  Stages,  steamboats,  and  canal-boats  are 
made  to  do  their  work,  in  contravention  of  its  authority,  in  every  direction. 
The  public  eye  is  familiarized  to  the  desecration;  and  while  the  greater  part 
have  no  suspicion  of  the  danger,  an  interest  is  gradually  formed,  throngh  tlio 
whole  land,  that  threatens  to  steal  away  the  sacredness  of  the  day  entirely,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  generation. 

5.  The  foreign  emigration  to  which  we  are  constantly  exposed,  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  reason  for  alarm.  The  spirit  of  Europe  generally  is  unfriendly  to  our 
religious  as  well  as  to  our  civil  institutions,  in  the  form  which  has  been  pecu¬ 
liar  to  them  from  the  beginning.  It  is  hostile  for  the  most  part  altogether,  to 
the  Sabbath  as  honored  and  observed  by  our  fathers.  And  yet  this  spirit,  under 
its  worst  character,  is  invading  our  shores  at  every  point,  and  laboring  to  in¬ 
corporate  itself  with  the  native  mind  of  the  country  from  one  end  of  the  land 
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to  the  other.  It  is  no  longer  an  element  so  small  in  itself,  that  it  can  be  taken 
up  and  moulded  by  the  surrounding  mass  to  its  own  consistency  and  color; 
but  already  it  has  actually  changed  the  complexion  of  our  national  character, 
and  imparted  a  tinge  to  it  which  may  be  easily  read  and  understood.  And 
every  year  is  adding  immensely  to  the  volume  and  force,  with  which  the 
strange  transforming  power  is  bearing  in  upon  the  ancient  order  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions.  Every  year  finds  us  as  a  people  more  disposed  to  new  impressions 
from  abroad,  and  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  heavier  tide  of  emigration  to  take 
advantage  of  our  condition.  It  is  hard  to  say,  hov/  quickly  the  very  genius  of 
the  country  may  not  be  literally  overwhelmed  and  lost  beneath  this  moral  de¬ 
luge.  Instead  of  thousands  we  may  soon  have  millions  flowing  in  upon  us, 
till  we  shall  hardly  he  able  to  recognize  our  distinctive  nationality  at  all, 
amid  the  new  forms  of  life  and  the  new  modes  of  thought  that  shall  be  found 
prevailing  on  every  side,  rife  with  the  foul  spirit  of  Europe.*  Every  reflect- 

*  It  is  trusted,  that  these  remarks  on  foreign  emigration  and  the  spirit  of 
Europe,  will  be  lightly  understood.  We  know  that  there  are  portions  of  the  old 
world,  where  the  Sabbath  is  honored  full  as  much  at  least  as  it  is  in  any  part  of 
the  new;  and  we  recognize,  with  great  pleasure,  among  the  multitude  of  stran¬ 
gers,  which  every  year  is  bringing  to  our  shores,  a  very  considerable  propor¬ 
tion,  from  different  nations,  vt^hose  education,  and  virtue,  and  honest  American 
sympathies,  entitle  them  to  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  country,  and  give  as¬ 
surance  that  its  institutions  have  notliing  to  fear  from  the  most  intimate  commu¬ 
nication  with  their  habits  of  thought.  But  all  this  is  not  enough  to  affect  mate¬ 
rially  the  truth  or  force  of  what  is  here  said,  on  the  general  aspect  of  that  influ¬ 
ence  which  Europe  is  now  bringing  to  bear,  in  this  way,  on  our  unprotected  so¬ 
cial  system.  The  great  mass  of  European  mind,  particularly  on  the  Continent, 
is  known  to  be  of  a  character  and  complexion,  widely  different  at  all  events 
from  the  original  spirit  of  our  own  land.  And  it  is  too  frequently  the  worst 
forms  of  this,  that  are  found  falling  away  from  the  loose  connection  they  have 
with  society  at  home,  and  making  their  way  to  these  distant  coasts.  Thousands, 
who  are  not  needed  in  their  own  countries,  and  whose  ignorance  and  moral  rude¬ 
ness  make  their  presence  undesirable  any  where  else,  are  thus  ready  to  pour 
themselves  with  the  first  opportunity  into  the  midst  of  our  stirring  population. 
Nay,  there  are  millions^  at  this  day,  loosely  floating  within  the  despotic  systems 
of  the  old  world,  which  those  systems  can  afford  to  lose  at  any  time,  and  whose 
emigration,  if  means  for  it  can  bo  secured,  may  fall  upon  us  almost  at  once  with¬ 
in  a  very  short  period.  Not  to  see  the  danger  which  threatens  the  Sabbath  from 
this  quarter,  would  argue  great  blindness  indeed;  and  not  to  speak  of  it  might 
well  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  being  ourselves  unfaithful  to  its  solemn  claims; 
since  it  is  only  by  knowing  and  distinctly  regarding  the  evil  as  it  actually  exists, 
that  the  Christian  community  can  be  engaged  to  employ  with  suitable  diligence, 
the  moral  resources  which  belong  to  it,  in  the  great  work  of  transfusing  this  im¬ 
ported  mind  with  a  new  spirit,  such  as  shall  make  it  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse. 
It  may  deserve  to  be  noticed  here,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  credit  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  endangered  in  some  measure  also,  undoubtedly,  by  foreign  connections  of 
ft  higher  order  than  those  now  mentioned.  The  literature  of  the  transatlantic 
world  is  coming  to  be  felt,  to  its  prejudice,  more  generally  than  it  was  a  few 
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bag  person  must  see,  that  the  Sabbath  is  in  great  danger  from  this  quarter. 
Unless  a  very  vigorous  effort  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  church,  to  withstand 
the  lax  views  and  loose  practice  which  are  thus  gathering  strength  from  day 
to  day,  the  next  generation  may  behold  the  day  converted  into  a  mere  festival 
for  popular  recreation.  Such  is  the  tendency  of  the  feelings  we  are  importing 
from  abroad;  such  is  the  result,  which  both  the  infidelity  and  popery  of  the  old 
world  may  be  expected  to  aid  the  secularism  of  the  new,  in  struggling  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  realize. 

6.  Unfortunately,  in  these  circumstances,  the  church  itself  has  already  given 
way  in  some  measure  also  to  the  tide,  which  is  thus  threatening  to  subvert  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  quite  common  for  professing  Christians  to  be  found  travelling 
on  this  day,  in  stages  and  boats;  and  they  are  often  involved  by  their  business 
connections  in  the  profanation  of  it  indirectly  in  other  w'ays.  And  all  this  is 
working  injuriously  on  public  sentiment  The  opinion  seems  to  be  silently 
advancmg  both  in  tdie  church  and  out  of  it,  that  the  view^s  entertained  on  this 
-  sifiyect  heretofore  have  been  too  rig-tl;  nnd  tlint  n  grront  deal  must  be  conceded 
to  the  circumstances  of  an  age  and  country  like  curs,  wfith  regard  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  men  in  a  simpler  state  of  life  might  find 
it  hard  to  understand. 

SncH  altogether  is  the  peril,  into  w^hich  this  institution,  so  deeply  implicat¬ 
ed  with  all  the  interests  of  religion,  has  already  come  in  this  countiy".  And 
as  has  been  intimated  before,  to  meet  it  and  turn  it  aside  belongs  properly  to 
the  church.  Civil  legislation  cannot  be  expected  to  interpose  in  the  case,  on 
the  side  of  God;  and  if  it  should  do  so,  its  interposition  w*ould  not  avail  to 
stem  the  mischief.  Neither  may  it  be  trusted,  that  the  opinion  and  custom 
of  society  will  work  themselves  right,  by  being  left  to  their  own  operation, 
under  the  general  influences  of  education,  and  good  taste,  and  a  sense  of  the 
moral  benefits  of  the  Sabbath,  strengthened  and  extended  by  observation  and 
experience.  The  spirit  of  the  times  embodies  no  such  conservative  power, 
with  regard  to  the  things  of  God.  If  the  Sabbath  is  maintamed  at  all  it  must 
be  maintained  by  the  active  vigilance  of  the  church;  holding  herself  pure,  first 
of  all,  from  the  sins  that  threaten  to  subvert  it,  and  then  by  her  testimony  and 
example  reproving  these  sins  in  others,  and  constraining  them  to  feel  that  tho 
day  of  the  Lord  is  holy. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  or  a  case,  then,  in  which  the  church  was  called 
upon  to  lift  up  a  standard,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  against  the  gathering  force 
of  error  and  sin,  she  is  called  upon  to  do  so  now,  in  this  country,  in  defence  of 

years  since.  The  theology  of  the  Continent,  in  particular,  once  almost  unknown, 
is  now  entering  into  free  correspondence  with  us,  and  gaining  some  measure  of 
respect  and  authority.  And  yet  this  theology,  under  its  best  forms,  by  reason 
of  the  latitudinarian  connections  in  which  it  stands  with  the  baptized  infidelity 
of  the  church,  generally  tends,  to  undermine  all  right  views  of  the  Sabbath. 
Such  an  influence,  at  this  time,  may  well  be  taken  as  another  serious  element, 
in  the  general  danger  to  which  the  institution  stands  now  exposed  in  thie 
country. 
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her  own  Sabbaths.  Private  Christians  owe  it  to  the  cause  they  profess  to  lovo 
above  every  other,  to  let  the  light  of  their  example  shine  so  as  that  it  may  be 
seen  and  felt,  by  keeping  themselves  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil  in  the 
abuse  of  holy  time.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  specially  incumbent  on  them 
to  be  fully  and  clearly  on  the  Lord’s  side,  in  the  controversy  into  which  his 
authority  has  been  drawn  in  a  case  of  such  cardinal  moment.  They  should 
be  exercised  with  a  holy  jealousy  of  all  that  approximates  to  forbidden  ground; 
and  refuse  even  all  doubtful  or  debatcablc  allowances,  as  being  of  the  nature 
of  treason  to  their  king.  Pastors  too  should  take  pains  to  instruct  their  con¬ 
gregations  on  this  subject,  from  the  pulpit;  explaining  fully  the  claims  of  the 
institution,  and  plainly  pointing  out  and  rebuking  the  more  subtle  and  specious 
sins  by  which  its  sanctity  its  violated.  And  church  judicatories,  if  it  belong  to 
them  in  any  case  to  use  autliority  for  the  support  of  Christian  truth  and  order, 
are  certainly  bound  to  interpose  their  action  here  also,  in  the  use  of  all  suitablo 
moral  power,  to  withstand  the  desolating  tide  which  is  threatening  to  over-* 
throw  both, 

Tiiii-itiij  Is  some  reason  to  tear,  that  the  uses  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  cases  like  the  one  now  unrlor  consideration,  are  not  so 
properly  understood  and  appreciated,  in  our  church  at  this  time,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  or  as  they  may  have  been  heretofore.  Our  very  prosperity,  while  it 
has  multiplied  occasions  of  difficulty  by  bringing  us  into  closer  alliance  with 
the  life  and  fashion  of  the  world,  Iras'  probably  corrupted  our  simplicity  also 
by  silently  infusing  into  it  too  much  of  the  world’s  unhallowed  wisdom.  It 
may  be  too,  (we  make  not  the  remark  invidiously,  but  as  a  reflection  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  among  ourselves,)  diat  our  correspondence  with  the  spirit  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism,  has  operated  to  make  us  sceptical  cn  the  subject  of  church 
power,  full  as  much  at  any  rate  as  it  has  contributed  to  shake  our  doctrinal 
orthodoxy.  There  is  indeed  an  influence  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  age,  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  the  exercise  of  this  sort  of  authority.  The  strong  opposition 
which  prevails  to  every  form  of  constraint  put  upon  opinion,  and  the  visionary 
ideas  that  abound  on  the  subject  of  freedom  and  reason,  very  naturally  extend 
their  force  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  cause  it  also  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  habit  of  mind,  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  true  and  proper  force  of  the  institution,  as  ordain¬ 
ed  of  God  for  spiritual  uses  altogether  in  his  own  church,  and  of  course  wisely 
and  powerfully  adapted,  within  this  its  legitimate  range,  to  secure  the  ends 
to  which  it  has  respect.  We  glide  insensibly  into  the  error,  of  looking  upon 
it  simply  as  an  arrangement  of  human  policy;  and  then  we  are  ready  to  ques¬ 
tion  its  expediency,  just  where  the  maxims  of  the  age  come  in,  to  teach  us 
that  a  more  liberal  course  will  prove  better.  Thus,  altogether,  the  church 
appears  to  have  become  incredulous  and  timid,  as  to  the  exercise  of  her  power 
in  the  Lord,  wherever  it  is  likely  to  bring  her  into  collision  with  the  world, 
or  when  it  may  seem  inadequate  to  meet  the  complicated  array  of  interests 
that  is  thrown  forward  to  protect  the  evil  she  is  called  to  assail.  She  has 
almost  no  faith  at  all  in  the  power  itself,  as  ordained  of  her  great  Head,  but 
is  willing  to  trust  it  only  so  far  as  she  can  calculate  on  its  having  a  favorable 
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issue,  in  the  light  of  a  mere  pr^idential  device  of  her  own.  Wlien  the  hea¬ 
vens  lower  and  the  billows  heave,  her  confidence  gives  wa}'.  She  is  not  pre¬ 
pared,  on  the  credit  of  a  simple  divine  principle,  to  face  the  strength  of  reign¬ 
ing  opinion,  and  hazard  the  loss  of  outward  and  visible  advantages  to  her  owm 
communion.  Hence,  when  a  case  like  this  of  the  duty  she  owes  to  the  holy 
Sabbath,  comes  forward,  she  is  in  danger  of  excusing  herself  from  action 
where  it  is  solemnly  required  at  her  hands.  She  turns  her  eye  upon  the  evil 
that  is  to  be  encountered,  and  she  finds  it  to  be  very  great,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  a  very  difficult,  complex,  and  delicate  constitution.  Its  roots  strike 
deep  into  the  social  economy,  and  run  with  long  and  intricate  ramifications 
into  much  that  is  respectable  and  honorable,  not  merely  in  the  world  but  in 
the  church  itself.  In  many  cases  too,  the  gradations  with  Vvdiich  the  sin  falls 
off  from  its  grosser  forms  to  those  which  are  comparativel3Hight  and  tolerable 
are  so  gentle  and  easy,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  define  the  proper  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  action  with  regard  to  them,  or  to  say  where  the  general  prm- 
ciples  of  discipline  should  run  and  where  they  should  stop.  In  tliese  circum¬ 
stances,  the  church  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  action  altogether.  She  is 
willing  to  use  her  authority  still  as  heretofore  against  the  more  direct,  gross, 
and  acknowledged  manifestations  of  the  evil,  Vvdiere  she  can  look  for  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  support  of  all  respectable  people;  but  her  confidence  staggers, 
when  she  is  called  upon  to  pursue  it  yet  farther,  and  to  join  issue  with  it, 
where  it  carries  at  least  some  plausible  disguise,  and  the  opmion,  and  interest, 
and  fashion,  and  refinement,  of  the  world,  are  all  on  its  side.  Then,  it  is  wmll 
if  she  do  not  persuade  herself,  that  her  wisdom  is  to  sit  still;  and  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  trust  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  righteousness,  as  it  may  be  expected 
to  take  place  by  other  means,  for  the  rectification  of  what  is  wrong  in  the 
church,  than  it  would  be  to  shake  the  quiet  of  the  church  itself  or  make  the 
world  her  enemy,  in  attempting  to  anticipate  the  other  process  by  the  inward 
energies  of  her  own  divinely  organized  constitution. 

We  think  it  of  great  consequence,  that  all  these  sceptical  and  latitudinarian 
views  with  regard  to  church  discipline,  should  be  made  to  cease.  We  believe, 
that  there  is  a  powder  in  the  church  as  such,  independently  of  the  mere  weight 
it  might  have  as  an  ordinary  society  among  men,  which  is  capable  of  being 
used  in  this  way,  for  Christian  purposes,  with  very-  great  effect.  This  power, 
like  the  word  of  God  itself  and  tlie  holy  sacraments,  is  of  a  spiritual  force, 
vrorking  far  deeper  and  more  efficiently  than  appears  to  common  reason,  and 
in  a  way  not  to  be  measured  therefore  by  its  calculations.  To  judge  of  it,  as 
a  man  would  judge  of  the  authority  and  influence  of  a  mere  human  organiza¬ 
tion,  without  taking  mto  view  the  divinity  Vvhich  lies  hidden  within  it,  is  to 
err  in  the  same  way  as  if  any  one  should  think  to  estimate  the  power  of 
the  Bible  by  the  same  considerations,  to  which  it  is  common  to  recur  in 
v/eighing  the  eloquence  or  reasonings  of  men.  The  v/ord  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  far  beyond  its  outward  ^show;  and  so  also  is  the  discipline  of  his 
church,  administered  according  to  his  own  appointment,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
sincere  piety.  It  is  in  itself  eminently  adapted  to  take  hold  of  the  conscience 
and  heart,  with  quickening  and  convincing  power;  and  were  it  only  faithfully 
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employed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  might  be  relied  upon  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  most  difficult  ends,  where  the  more  plausible  methods  of  this  world’s 
policy  are  trusted  in  vain.  It  is  no  objection  at  all  to  the  worth  of  this  agency 
that  it  may  appear  weak  or  unwise  to  common  reason.  We  know,  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  in  other  cases  foolishness  with  men;  and  it  belono-s  to  that 

'  o 

faith,  by  which  the  church  should  be  led,  to  confide  in  his  appointments,  even 
where  the  power  of  them  is  not  at  once  manifest,  rather  than  in  any  rules  of 
action  suggested  by  the  philosophy  of  man,  however  profound  and  compre¬ 
hensive  that  philosophy  may  claim  to  be.  In  every  case  in  which  the  church 
is  bold  enough  to  commit  her  cause  in  this  wmy,  with  godly  simplicity,  to  the 
experiment  of  faith,  it  will  be  found  that  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men,  and  his  weakness  stronger  than  their  strength;  and  that  it  is  better  to 
trust  his  counsel,  even  against  hope,  than  to  put  confidence  in  the  most  prince¬ 
ly  show  of  reason  arrayed  against  it. 

God’s  methods  look  deeper  than  the  methods  of  men  are  wont  to  do:  and  wo 
ought  not  to  think  it  strange,  therefore,  if  their  immediate  workings  be  not  al¬ 
ways  found  agreeable  to  our  short-sighted  sense  of  what  is  expedient  and 
right.  We  are  ever  in  danger  of  insisting  too  much  on  the  outward  and  visi¬ 
ble  advantages  and  resources  of  the  church,  so  as  to  forget  that  her  true  and 
proper  strength  is  elsewh  re.  Hence  we  too  often  think  of  her  condition 
and  prospects,  what  is  to  be  desired  and  what  deprecated  on  her  behalf,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  that  we  would  take  counsel  in  our  hearts,  if  it  related 
to  a  society  formed  only  for  secular  and  temporal  ends;  and  it  is  well,  if  be¬ 
fore  we  are  aware  we  have  not  reverted  in  our  Christianity  itself  to  those  very 
principles  of  action,  grounded  in  selfishness  and  sense,  from  which  Christianity 
was  intended  to  deliver  ns,  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  great  salvation.  We 
would  have  the  church  large,  and  rich,  and  respectable;  and  then  we  cannot 
bear  to  bring  into  jeopardy  her  secular  consequence  within,  or  her  good  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  world  without,  by  pressing  too  far  the  spiritualities  and 
severities  of  her  original  constitution.  We  become  sceptical  in  faith,  and  lati- 
tudinarian  in  practice,  just  at  the  points  where  these  outward  interests  come 
in  to  challenge  our  respect.  A  subtle  casuistry  is  allowed  to  make  distinc¬ 
tions  where  they  do  not  exist;  a  vain  philosophy,  calling  itself  Christian  policy 
and  religious  prudence,  creeps  forth  to  darken  and  confound  our  sense  of  duty; 
and  at  last  we  settle  comfortably  in  the  conclusion,  that  we  have  just  nothing 
to  do  in  the  case  at  all,  but  quietly  to  bear  and  make  the  best  of  it  as  beyond 
all  present  remedy  or  help. 

But  it  were  better  that  the  church  should  fall  back  again  to  her  first  low 
and  narrow  state,  when  in  the  midst  of  outward  weakness  she  proved  mighty 
through  God  to  revolutionize  the  civilized  world,  with  all  its  wealth,  and  pow¬ 
er,  and  fashion,  arrayed  against  her;  than  that  she  should  now,  for  any  worldly 
consideration  whatever,  forsake  her  own  true  and  proper  character,  or  make 
shipwreck  of  those  spiritual  resources  in  which  her  glory  ultimately  lies,  and 
by  which  alone  she  is  destined  to  triumph  in  the  end.  Poverty,  and  weak¬ 
ness,  and  disgrace,  with  the  living  power  of  holiness,  are  better  than  the  whole 
empire  of  Constantine  without  it.  We  do  not  need,  in  order  to  carry  onward 
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the  work  of  Christ,  the  approving  regards  of  the  great  men,  the  politician^, 
and  the  men  of  business,  belonging  to  this  world;  nor  yet  the  outward  show 
of  a  widely  extended  and  flourishing  ecclesiastical  communion,  or  a  Christian 
profession  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  authority,  and  dignity,  and  fashion  of 
the  land.  But  we  do  need  the  same  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus  himself— the 
living  illustration  of  the  gospel  he  came  to  preach — the  moral  power  of  right¬ 
eousness,  embodied  andmade  visible  in  ourdaily  walk  and  conversation,  bringing 
down  the  realities  of  the  spirit  into  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  reproving  the  sins  of 
men  by  its  own  burning  contrast.  One  Paul  was  better  to  the  church  in  his 
own  age,  than  a  thousand  cardinals  have  been  in  any  period  since.  The  spirit 
of  such  a  man  as  Payson  will  outweigh  in  Cliristian  force,  at  any  time,  the 
v/ealth  and  secular  dignity  of  an  entire  nation  enlisted  in  favor  of  what  is 
right,  A  single  Harlan  Page,  in  whose  holy  life  the  gospel  is  embodied  as 
the  power  of  God  in  human  nature,  is  equal  to  an  organized  host  of  ordinary 
Christians,  with  titled  principalities  at  its  head,  laboring  to  promote  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  any  other  way.  Ten  Christians,  actuated  by  the  Ploly  Ghost  and  obey- 
ino-  the  truth,  are  worth  more  to  the  Christian  cause,  than  ten  thousand  so 

o  * 

called,  who  still  mind  the  things  of  tlie  flesh  and  follow  the  maxims  of  the 
world,  though  they  should  be  ever  so  refined,  and  rich,  and  great.  A  single 
church,  animated  with  the  holy  temper  of  the  primitive  Christians  and  keep¬ 
ing  itself  pure  from  the  corruptions  that  are  in  the  world,  would  tell  on  the 
great  ends  of  the  Christian  constitution  with  vastly  deeper  and  more  extensive 
and  enduring  effect,  than  a  whole  synod  of  churches  from  which  the  power  of 
holiness  was  departed,  and  where  sin  was  suffered  to  have  fellowship  with 
the  altar;  however  respectable  and  strong  they  might  be  in  other  respects,  and 
however  much  entitled  to  praise  also  for  their  active  exertions  in  favor  of  all 
the  benevolent  interests  of  the  da3^  Were  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  this  country  more  holy,  as  a  body,  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
duced  a  full  half  in  size,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  reduction  made  at 
once.  God  would  be  more  glorified,  and  men  more  extensively  blessed,  by 
the  part  thus  purified,  than  is  now  the  case  by  the  whole.  We  are  not  to  in¬ 
fer,  then,  that  because  a  vigilant  and  strict  Christianity  may  threaten,  in  any 
case,  to  trench  upon  the  outward  consequence  of  the  church,  it  ought  for  that 
reason  to  be  avoided.  The  very  best  service  we  can  render  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  in  such  an  instance,  may  be  in  just  hazarding,  and  if  need  be,  sacri¬ 
ficing  outright,  the  entire  interest  which  it  seems  to  worldly  prudence  so  de¬ 
sirable  to  retain.  What  we  want,  is  the  true  spirit  of  obedience  to  God,  in 
carrying  into  execution  what  we  have  reason  to  consider  his  will;  and  then 
we  may  safely  trust  him  for  a  happy  issue,,  though  storms  and  darkness  over¬ 
shadow  our  way,  and  it  seem  to  the  eye  of  sense  to  be  leading  us  only  to  cer¬ 
tain  defeat. 

In  the  light  of  these  general  reflections,  we  think  that  our  churches  are 
bound  to  interpose  their  proper  authority,  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are 
now  doing,  for  the  protection  of  the  holy  Sabbath.  Let  them  see  to  it  by  all 
means,  that  they  be  not  themselves  implicated  in  the  guilt  which  reigns 
throughout  the  land,  from  its  profanation.  Thus  will  they  raise  the  most  ef^c- 
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tual  barrier  against  the  swelling  tide  which  threatens  to  subvert  religion  in  its 
central  institution;  not  by  assailing  in  crusade  stylo  the  strong  holds  of  interest 
and  fashion,  and  violently  denouncing  particular  classes  of  men,  as  they  may  he 
found  in  league  with  the  evil  in  the  surrounding  world;  but  by  solemnly,  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  spirit  of  love,  purging  their  own  communion  from 
sin,  and  thus  reflecting  the  light  of  a  holy  and  consistent  example,  to  enforce 
the  calm  and  steady  testimony  of  their  faith,  on  the  consciences  and  hearts  of 
all  whom  their  influence  can  reach.  There  would  be  no  fanaticism,  radical¬ 
ism,  or  ultraism,  in  this;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  method  divinely  appointed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  great  moral  ends,  which  may  be  expected  to  bring  de¬ 
liverance  and  triumph,  where  civil  legislation  and  secular  policy  would  be 
resorted  to  in  vain, 

\y e  think  it  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  question,  whether  it  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  Christian  duty  or  not,  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  or  to  be  concerned  either 
as  agents  or  owners  in  public  conveyances,  on  land  or  v/ater,  which  might 
rest,  but  are  not  made  to  rest,  during  its  sacred  hours.  To  travel,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  thing,  is  to  work;  and  no  unsophisticated  mind,  acting  in 
the  light  of  God’s  law,  can  ever  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  wrong  to  do  so  on 
this  day.  And  still  more  manifestly,  if  possible,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the 
design  of  the  institution,  to  drive  a  wagon  or  run  a  boat  on  the  Sabbath. 
There  is  no  sort  of  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  ships  at  sea,  for  not  stopping  at 
such  a  time  on  our  highways,  or  rivers,  or  canals.  The  plea  of  the  farmer  for 
reaping  or  ploughing  on  the  Lord’s  day,  would  oftentimes  be  quite  as  good  as 
any  that  can  be  urged  in  defence  of  this  practice.  Here  is  labor,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  which  men  lay  out  for  themselves  only,  and  not  for  God, 
as  much  as  when  they  do  any  worldly  work  whatever.  The  idea  of  such  em¬ 
ployment  being  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  cannot  find  room  in 
the  mind.  We  all  feel,  that  no  spiritually-minded  man  could  endure  to  spend 
his  Sabbaths  in  this  way.  And  can  we  doubt,  then,  whether  a  Christian  may 
consistently  be  concerned,  as  a  proprietor,  in  these  Sabbath-breaking  convey¬ 
ances'!  May  he  do  that  by  another,  which  he  would  not  dare  to  do  in  his  own 
person'!  May  he  do  that  with  his  capital,  which  he  would  not  venture  to  do 
with  his  baud'!  May  he  be  the  invisible  soul  of  an  agency,  which  is  itself 
profane  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  yet  be  innocent,  though  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  sanctuary  himself!  We  think  not;  no  more  than  he  would 
be,  should  he  hold  stock  in  a  theatre  or  distillery,  or  be  concerned  in  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  a  heathen  temple.  Only  admit,  that  the  business  of  carrying,  on  this 
day,  is  itself  wrong,  and  that  all  who  are  immediately  engaged  in  it  are  sin¬ 
ning  at  the  time  against  God,  and  the  conclusion  follows  at  once  irresistibly, 
that  it  is  wrong  also  to  put  such  business  in  motion,  by  furnishing  the  means 
for  it  at  a  distance.  If,  for  instance,  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  steamboat, 
running  on  the  Sabbath,  commit  sin,  the  owners  of  the  boat  who  keep  them 
thus  employed,  must  be  looked  upon  as  partaking  with  them  in  transgression. 
If  the  captain  and  crew  would  do  their  duty,  they  must  quit  the  unhallowed 
service  altogether;  and  how  then  can  it  be  right  for  their  employers  to  require 
such  service  at  their  hands? 
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It  can  answer  no  good  purpose,  to  plead  in  such  a  case  the  interests  of 
trade,  or  the  reigning  laws  of  business.  The  gospel  plainly  requires  men,  to 
sacrifice  all  worldly  considerations  of  this  sort  to  the  supremacy  of  God’s  law. 
If  a  Christian  merchant  would  lose  half  liis  opportunities  of  gain,  by  adopting 
the  true  principle  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  he  ought  to  bo  willing  to  bear 
the  disadvantage;  counting  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  a  full  equivalent 
for  all,  and  accepting  the  trial  thankfully,  as  an  occasion  by  which  he  may 
preach  righteousness  and  glorify  Christ,  better  than  he  could  have  done  by 
any  prosperity  in  business  v/hatever.  And  if  he  even  find  himself  constrained 
by  this  conscientious  regard  to  the  divine  law,  to  retire  from  his  business  alto¬ 
gether,  si  ill  he  ought  not  to  hesitate  about  the  sacrifice.  It  is  his  vocation  to 
live  for  God;  and  if  God  require  him  to  serve  him  in  this  way,  he  has  just  as 
much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  though  he  were  called  upon  to  be  active 
for  religion  in  an}^  other  way.  To  forbear  getting  rich  for  the  sake  of  the 
gospel,  in  such  a  case,  is  certainly  just  as  noble  and  liberal  a  thing  in  itself, 
and  goes  as  directly,  to  say  the  least,  in  aid  of  the  Christian  cause,  as  though 
a  man  should  to  the  same  extent  give  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  to 
swell  the  receipts  of  a  religious  charity.  Nay,  of  the  two  methods  of  aiding  the 
Christian  cause,  this  deserves  to  be  accounted  the  more  excellent.  Many  con¬ 
siderations,  not  directly  connected  with  the  glory  of  God,  may  come  in  to  influence 
men  in  giving  liberally  to  religious  objects;  and  the  world  understanding  this, 
always  forms  its  estimate  of  the  moral  worth  of  such  benefactions  accordingly. 
It  is  well  loiown,  that  pride,  or  fashion,  or  the  vague  fancy  of  merit,  or  the 
mere  excitement  which  springs  from  the  thought  of  doing  something,  may 
engage  a  m.an  to  give  of  his  abundance  in  certain  cases  largely,  when  the 
power  of  religious  principle  is  scarcely  felt  at  all.  And  hence  such  displays 
of  zeal,  even  where  they  may  be  admired,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  make  the 
deepest  and  most  lasting  impression  on  others  in  favor  of  the  cause  to  which 
they  belong.  Sacrifices  of  interest,  in  the  way  of  suffering  loss  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  speak  a  far  more  certain  and  intelligible  language,  and  carry  a 
much  more  effective  weight  in  favor  of  righteousness.  They  lie  less  within 
the  scope  of  common  worldly  influences,  and  on  that  account  are  far  more 
readily  accepted  as  the  true  and  genuine  results  of  Christian  principle.  Paul 
declining  to  become  rich,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  showed  a  much  higher  order 
"of  benevolence,  than  he  could  ever  possibly  have  done,  by  simply  giving,  had 
he  been  in  circumstances  to  do  it,  thousands  of  silver  and  gold,  in  aid  of  the 
gospel.  The  rich  merchant  who  should  pay  enough  every  year  to  support  a 
missionary  in  India,  would  fall  far  short  still  in  the  measure  of  his  liberality 
of  the  missionary  himself,  who  simply  turned  away  from  the  opportunities  of 
getting  rich  in  other  professions  to  devote  himself  in  this  way  to  the  gospel. 
So  the  man  who  sacrifices  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  in  any  case,  for  con¬ 
science  sake  and  to  maintain  Christian  principle,  does  more  than  if  he  merely 
gave  that  much  money  to  help  forward  some  enterprise  of  benevolence.  In 

this  way,  if  a  Christian  finds  it  necessary  to  incur  additional  expense,  in  trav- 

* 

elling,  in  order  that  he  m.ay  keep  the  day  holy,  he  has  a  right  to  look  upon 
that  as  a  religious  contribution  he  is  called  to  make  just  in  this  particular 
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Way;  and  he  ought  not  certainly  to  consider  it  lost,  any  more  than  he  wotild 
if  he  had  given  it  to  a  Bible  Society  or  in  aid  of  some  Christian  mission.  And 
if  he  be  a  merchant,  whose  business  must  suffer  largely  if  it  is  made  to  give 
way  to  the  claims  of  this  hallowed  institution,  he  is  authorized  still  to  look  at 
the  sacrifice  in  the  same  light.  Let  it  all  go  to  the  account  of  God;  and  let 
him  feel,  that  the  object  for  which  it  has  been  surrendered,  and  the  surrendry 
itself,  have  been  just  as  real,  and  have  just  as  much  and  probably  more  to  do 
with  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  though  he  had  made  his  fortune  that  much  less, 
to  build  a  college  or  to  send  tracts  to  Burmah.  It  was  by  such  sacrifices,  far 
more  than  by  any  direct  and  positive  ofterings  they  could  bring  to  the  treasury 
of  Christ,  that  the  first  Christians  proved  so  successful,  in  spreading  the  power 
of  the  truth.  They  were  ready  to  spend  their  strength  in  enterprises  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love,  so  far  as  they  had  worldly  resources  to  command;  but  it  was  mainly 
by  denying  themselves  and  renouncing  worldly  advantages,  and  patiently  ac¬ 
cepting  inconvenience  and  loss,  for  the  sake  of  religious  principle,  that  they 
showed  their  generosity  for  God,  and  wrought  effects  worthy  of  the  high  and 
holy  profession  to  which  they  had  been  called.  They  were  persons  to 
whom  duty  was  dearer  than  money;  and  who  could  for  the  mere  principle  of 
obeying  God  see  all  the  avenues  of  worldly  prosperity  closed  against  their 
approach,  and  yet  feel  when  it  was  done  that  it  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
such  an  object.  This  is  the  spirit  which  most  of  all  we  still  need  for  tho 
great  ends  of  the  gospel,  and  without  which  the  most  splendid  charities  of  the 
church  will  never  avail  to  secure  any  of  those  spiritual  triumphs  to  which  she 
is  called  by  her  king. 

And  if  God  shut  a  man  out  from  the  prospect  of  wealth,  by  the  interposition 
of  an  obstruction  that  is  spiritual  only,  like  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  why  should 
he  rebel  against  the  restraint,  any  more  than  he  would  think  of  doing  if  it 
were  of  a  physical  or  providential  character]  It  may  seem  hard  to  one  who 
is  on  a  journey,  in  many  cases,  to  be  detained  by  an  interruption  belonging  so 
exclusively  to  the  mind,  w  hen  all  without  is  full  of  opportunity  and  invitation 
the  other  way.  He  may  fancy  a  score  of  reasons,  why  on  the  whole  it  would 
be  worse  for  him  to  stop,  than  to  go  forward,  and  in  this  way  easily  persuade 
himself  that  the  barrier  which  meets  him  here  ought  not  to  be  regarded. 
But  a  right  consideration  of  God’s  authority  would  surely  cause  men  to  have 
another  judgment.  They  would  then  look  upon  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath 
coming  in  their  way,  just  as  they  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  hindrances 
founded  in  the  unalterable  course  of  nature.  If  a  man  finds  himself  arrested 
in  his  journey  by  a  swelling  flood,  or  is  constrained  to  stop  by  reason  of  sick¬ 
ness,  he  is  at  no  loss  whatever  about  making  up  his  mind  to  obey  the  necessity 
he  is  brought  to  meet.  It  may  be  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  do  so,  in  his 
particular  circumstances;  his  business  may  urgently  call  him  to  prosecute  his 
way;  many  disadvantages  may  attend  even  a  temporary  stay  in  the  place 
where  he  is;  he  may  incur  expense,  and  hazard  opportunity  for  the  time  to 
come,  in  a  manner  that  he  can  badly  afford  to  bear.  But  it  matters  not,  for 
all  this;  he  is  not  led  by  these  considerations  to  question  for  a  moment  the 


propriety  of  giving  way  to  the  law  that  has  crossed  his  path,  or  to  think  of 
making  it  bend  to  his  own  convenience.  The  law  is  physical^  and  he  can 
understand  its  authority.  Now  the  law  of  the  Sabbatli,  if  it  were  rightly 
considered,  would  be  found  to  have  just  as  much  claim  to  respect.  It  is 
moral  to  be  sure  in  its  character  and  not  physical;  but  it  embodies  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God,  no  less  than  it  would  do  if  it  were  a  law  of  the  natural  world, 
like  sleep  or  death,  laying  its  arrest  on  men  independently  of  the  will,  and 
making  it  necessary  for  them  to  rest,  during  its  term  of  power,  whether  they 
might  choose  to  do  so  or  not.  The  claims  of  businsss,  then,  or  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  loss  or  inconvenience,  should  weigh  as  little  agamst  the  obligation 
of  remembering  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy,  n^s  they  are  allowed  to  do  against 
the  imperious  laws  of  nature.  A  Christian  traveller  can  yield  to  the  authority 
of  these,  when  they  are  interposed  as  obstacles  in  his  way;  and  he  never  thinks 
that  he  is  submitting  to  an  unreasonable  restraint,  merely  because  in  the 
arrangements  of  divine  Providence  he  cannot  travel  fifty  miles  an  hour  instead 
of  five  or  ten.  Let  him  yield  in  like  manner  to  the  ordinance,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  one  day  in  seven  for  the  special  service  of  religion.  If  necessary,  let 
him  brave  any  inconvenience,  though  it  should  be  to  quit  a  steamboat,  like 
the  sainted  Evarts  for  the  open  forest  with  the  chance  of^ftosing  days  in 
his  journey,  rather  than  transgress  the  order  which  God  has  required  him 
to  observe.  Why  should  it  be  held  more  fanatical  to  yield  to  the  necessity 
of  duty  in  such  a  case,  than  it  would  be  to  leave  a  steamboat  in  like  cir¬ 
cumstances  if  it  were  on  firel  And  so  ought  men  to  judge  also  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  business.  A  Christian  merchant  can  accommo¬ 
date  himself  to  the  measure  of  his  own  resources,  though  they  be  less 
than  those  which  belong  to  others;  and  he  calculates  on  yielding  to  tlie  unto¬ 
ward  chances  of  trade,  when  they  come  in  to  dash  his  expectations.  Let  him 
then,  if  he  can  reach  no  higher  philosophy,  look  on  the  limitations  of  con¬ 
science  in  the  same  way.  They  are  only  one  part  of  the  great  circumscribing 
order,  which  surrounds  and  defines  the  measure  of  what  he  calls  his  own;  and 
to  complain  of  being  straitened  here,  is  just  as  little  reasonable  as  though  a 
man  should  be  dissatisfied  because  he  could  not  trade  with  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  instead  of  ten,  or  should  quarrel  with  the  Almighty  for  sufiering  any  part 
of  his  property  to  be  destroyed  by  a  raging  fire. 

Thus  far  the  case  appears  to  us  to  be  plain.  But  to  estimate  the  weight  of 
particular  offences,  falling  under  these  general  principles,  and  to  say  just  where 
and  just  when  the  authority  of  the  church  should  be  made  to  overtake  them, 
in  its  heavier  forms,  is  not  so  easy.  We  believe,  that  the  evil  as  it  now  pre¬ 
vails  is  so  serious,  that  a  deliberate  and  formal  movement  should  be  made, 
within  our  ecclesiastical  communion,  to  have  it  expelled  from  our  midst. 
But  such  a  movement  should  have  respect  to  the  circiunstances  of  the  whole 
case,  as  it  stands  at  this  time,  and  also  to  the  circumstances  of  single  occasions 
calling  for  redress,  in  the  course  of  its  progress.  It  will  not  do,  to  let  disci¬ 
pline  outrun  instruction;  and  it  will  not  do,  to  construct  our  scheme  of  action, 
on  absolute  and  universal  principles  merely,  without  respect  to  living  cases.  ‘ 
It  must  be  left  to  single  church  sessions,  to  say  with  regard  to  particular  in- 


stances  ofofreRce  coming*  under  their  jurisdiction,  at  what  time  they  have  be¬ 
come  so  circumstanced  as  to  require  their  censure,  and  how  far  that  censure 
should  extend.  As  a  Presbytery,  all  we  can  safely  do  at  present,  is  to  make 
known  whnt  we  hold  to  be  the  Christian  law,  in  its  application  to  the  general 
subject,  and  to  charge  our  churches  to  do  their  duty,  in  purging  themselves  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  all  participation  in  this  sin.  If  they  wish  us  to  go 
farther,  let  them  first  open  the  way  for  discipline  themselves  with  regard  to 
particular  cases,  and  if  necessary  bring  them  afterwards  to  be  tried  by  us  on 
their  separate  merits.  As  a  Presbytery,  we  cannot  undertake  to  adjudicate 
on  such  cases  by  anticipation.  Tlie  proper  method  for  us  to  observe  \yith  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  is  to  wait  the  opportunity  of  reaching  them  in  the  way  now  men¬ 
tioned,  so  that  the  law  shall  stand  interpreted  by  a  wise  system  of  precedents 
rather  than  by  any  theoretic  scheme  of  casuistry,  however  extensive  and  re¬ 
fined. 

We  conclude,  then,  by  recommending  the  following  resolutions  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  as  a  suitable  expression  of  its  views  and  feelings,  at  this  time,  on  the 
whole  subject: 

1.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Presbytery,  the  influences  which 
now  conspire,  m  this  country,  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  the  most  serious  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  all 
who  value  our  religious  or  civil  privileges.. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  danger  to  W’’hich  the  institution  stands 
exposed,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  all  Christians,  and  of  the  church  at  large,  to 
be  specially  mindful  of  its  claims,  and  to  furnish  a  full  and  consistent  testimony 
in  its  favor,  by  keeping  clear  of  all  occasions  that  may,  directly  or  indirectly, 
enter  into  the  reigning  system  of  sin  with  regard  to  it. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  do,  in  particular,  regard  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  for  any  one  to  travel,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  on  the 
Sabbath,  or  to  be.  concerned  either  in  the  ownership  or  service  of  inland  con¬ 
veyances,  such  as  steam-boats,  canal-boats,  or  stages,  that  are  employed  in 
carrying  goods  or  passengers,  on  this  sacred  day;  and  as  a  judicatory  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  authority  and  in  his  name,  we  admonish  and  entreat 
the  members  of  the  churches  under  our  care,  to  avoid  every  such  practice.  *■ 

4.  Resolved,  That  it  be  enjoined  on  the  pastors  of  churches,  to  instruct  their 
people  faithfully  on  this  subject,  explaining  and  enforcing  the  principles  now 
stated;  and  also  on  church  sessions,  to  study  the  purity  and  order  of  God’s 
house,  by  addressing  themselves  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love  to  oppose 
the  sins  that  may  defile  it  in  this  direction;  first  endeavoring  to  enligljlen  and 
convince,  with  all.  suitable  long-suffering  and  patience,  and  afterguards,  as  time 
and  circumstances,  may  seem  to  require,  resorting  to  those  other  forms  of 
authority  with  which  the  great  Plead  of  the  Church  has  invested  them,  for  the 
honor  and  defence  of  righteousness. 

Adopted  as  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  on  this  subject. 

DAVID  H.  RIDDLE,  Moderator. 


JOHN  W.  NEVIN,  Clerk. 


